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TIME  FOR  DECISION  IN  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  POLICY 

This  Newsletter  is  written  at  what  appears  to  be  a  critical  time  in  modern  history.  The  adequacy  of  American 
foreign  policy  is  being  questioned.  The  situation  is  fluid,  and  there  is  opportunity  for  reevaluation  and  formula¬ 
tion  of  new  policies.  Congress  on  its  return  January  3,  1957,  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  ultimate  decision. 

The  suffering  of  thousands  of  victims  of  the  violence  of  past  weeks  intensifies  the  need  to  bridge  the  chasm 
between  peoples  of  differing  national  loyalties  and  skin  color,  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  Friends  have 
a  deep-seated  concern  for  the  freedom  of  all  men,  but  also  a  profound  belief  that  further  violence  will  only  worsen 
the  situation  and  make  desperate  nations  more  desperate. 

This  Newsletter  tries  to  set  forth  some  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  Middle  East  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  to 
suggest  some  steps  which  the  United  States  might  take  to  help  reconcile  opposing  forces  and  create  a  world 
where  war  is  no  longer  used  to  settle  differences  among  nations. 


SOME  BACKGROUND  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  Arab  countries:  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  Libya, 
Egypt,  Sudan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Jordan,  Iraq,  are  united  by  language  and  culture,  by 
similar  economic  problems  and  by  a  common  heritage 
of  foreign  domination. 

Basic  economic  needs  are  land  and  water.  Without 
irrigation  the  land  cannot  support  the  present  and 
still  growing  population. 

Yet  this  region  is  a  source  of  natural  wealth.  U.  S. 
corporations  have  extensive  oil  holdings  in  the  Middle 
East,  while  Britain  especially  relies  on  income  from 
oil  to  maintain  her  sterling  balance. 

Foreign  domination  of  the  Arab  world  has  aroused 
bitter  Arab  resentment  against  “colonialism”  and 
intransigence  toward  Israel.  British  promises  to 
Zionist  leaders  during  World  War  I  that  Jewish  people 
might  have  a  national  home  in  Palestine,  and  the 
resultant  increase  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Pales¬ 
tine  from  one-tenth  of  the  population  in  1918  to  about 
one-third  in  1947  are  viewed  as  Western  impositions. 
Beyond  expressing  the  urge  in  all  societies  to  control 
their  own  affairs,  national  sovereignty  has  for  these 
long-subject  peoples  the  appeal  of  compensating  their 
galling  sense  of  inferior  status — subjectively  derived 
from  the  color  and  cultural  prejudice  of  incoming 
Europeans,  objectively  derived  from  economic  and 
cultural  poverty. 

Conflict  in  the  Middle  East  broke  out  in  1947,  when 
Great  Britain  turned  the  problem  of  Palestine’s  future 
over  to  the  UN.  The  General  Assembly  recommended 
partitioning  Palestine  along  religious  lines  into  two 
independent  nations.  This  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Palestine  Arabs  or  the  Arab  League  countries,  which 
declared  war  on  the  new  state  of  Israel  as  soon  as 
it  was  proclaimed  in  1948. 

Many  Arabs  from  Israel  fled  to  Arab  countries  during 
this  war,  and  now  over  900,000  Palestine  refugees 
are  registered  with  the  UN,  about  one-third  living 
in  refugee  camps.  Their  property  was  taken  by  Jewish 


settlers,  and  they  have  never  been  compensated.  The 
Arab  states  have  insisted  that  they  be  given  the  right 
to  return  to  Israel,  and  have  made  settlement  of  their 
claims  a  prerequisite  to  negotiation  with  Israel. 

The  UN  has  worked  for  a  peace  treaty  since  the  1948 
truce,  but  Israel  is  still  unrecognized  by  any  of  the 
Arab  countries,  and  her  boundaries  are  still  undefined. 
Egypt  continues  to  bar  Israeli  shipping  from  the 
Suez  Canal  in  spite  of  a  UN  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tion  in  1951  that  she  cease  doing  so. 

Meanwhile,  revolt  against  French  rule  broke  out  in 
Algeria,  and  Egypt  underwent  a  revolution.  Gamal 
Nasser,  Premier  of  Egypt  since  1952,  has  proclaimed 
his  determination  to  rid  the  Arab  world  of  all  vestiges 
of  European  “colonialism” — including  Israel. 

In  1955  the  Baghdad  Pact  between  Britain,  Turkey, 
Iraq,  Iran  and  Pakistan  aroused  resentment  in  the 
Near  East  over  what  was  thought  to  be  new  European 
penetration.  In  September  1955  the  Egyptian  cotton 
crop  was  mortgaged  to  buy  arms  from  Communist 
countries  and  Israel  tried  unsuccessfully  to  buy  arms 
from  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  and  Great  Britain  had  offered  Egypt  half 
the  funds  necessary  to  build  the  Aswan  Dam  in 
December  1955  and  the  International  Bank  offered 
the  other  half  in  January.  But  in  July  the  U.S.  with¬ 
drew  its  offer  on  the  ground  that  Egypt’s  economic 
commitment  for  arms  would  prevent  her  carrying 
through  the  project. 

Nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  was  im¬ 
mediately  announced  by  Premier  Nasser.  Fearing  this 
might  restric'  use  of  the  Canal,  the  U.S.,  Britain  and 
France  called  a  conference  of  twenty-four  nations 
using  the  Canal.  Eighteen  of  the  nations  drafted  a 
plan  for  management  of  the  Canal  by  an  international 
board  reporting  to  the  UN.  Egypt  rejected  this  pro¬ 
posal  as  an  invasion  of  her  sovereignty.  Negotiation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  UN  in  October  did  produce' 
agreement  of  all  parties  on  the  following  principles: 
insulation  of  the  Canal  from  the  politics  of  any 
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country,  no  discrimination  against  any  shipping,  re¬ 
spect  for  Egypt’s  sovereignty,  agreement  between 
Egypt  and  users  on  tolls,  allocation  of  a  “fair  propor¬ 
tion”  of  dues  for  canal  development  and  arbitration 
of  compensation  for  the  Suez  Canal  Company. 

War  in  Egypt  exploded  at  the  end  of  October  when 
Israel  invaded  the  Sinai  Peninsula  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  wiping  out  bases  for  Egyptian  commando 
raids  into  Israel.  Great  Britain  and  France  threatened 
to  send  troops  to  protect  the  Canal  if  fighting  was 
not  stopped,  and  on  November  1  invaded  Egypt. 

The.  East-West  conflict,  which  had  already  entered 
the  Middle  East  in  rival  offers  of  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid  for  the  Arab  countries,  was  heightened  when 
the  Soviet  Union  offered  to  send  volunteers  to  assist 
Egypt  against  the  aggression  of  the  Western  nations. 
But  a  more  profound  East-West  struggle  may  be 
implicit.  Asian  nations  have  been  more  thorough  in 
condemning  the  Anglo-French  invasion  of  Egypt  than 
Russian  intervention  in  Hungary.  The  Eastern  world 
once  again  sees  aggression  from  Western  Europe  upon 
an  Eastern  nation,  and  so  may  readily  simplify  it  to 
another  act  of  self-aggrandizement  by  the  white  race 
upon  the  colored  races  of  mankind. 

SOME  BACKGROUND  ON  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Political  Factors.  The  Eastern  European  countries 
have  also  known  foreign  exploitation.  Their  struggle 
for  self-determination  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  cul¬ 
minated  by  the  end  of  World  War  I  in  the  emergence 
of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Al¬ 
bania,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  For  the  peoples  of 
these  countries,  Nazi  Germany’s  assertion  of  racial 
and  cultural  superiority  and  her  aggressive  imperial¬ 
ism  meant  further  humiliation  and  terror  which  they 
never  want  repeated.  With  a  decade  of  subjection  to 
Soviet  policy,  their  desire  for  national  independence 
is  now  re-emerging  as  a  passion. 

After  World  War  H  Russian  occupation  of  Eastern 
Europe  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  governments 
at  first  representing  a  coalition  of  parties  but  sooner 
or  later  coming  under  Communist  control.  In  1947 
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the  Communist  Information  Bureau  (Cominform) 
was  set  up  to  coordinate  policies  of  these  “People’s 
Democracies”  with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Economic  Factors.  The  new  governments  faced  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  similar  to  those  of  the  Mideast,  if 
not  so  extreme:  illiteracy,  class  division,  low  capital 
cumulation,  antique  agricultural  practices,  poverty  of 
technical  skills.  The  uniform  Communist  policy  of 
speeding  industrialization  by  concentrating  on  produc¬ 
tion  of  capital  goods  at  the  expense  of  consumer  goods 
has  been  a  principal  source  of  discontent. 

Growing  Discontent.  The  first  break  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  was  Yugoslavia’s  withdrawal  from  the  Comin¬ 
form  in  1948.  Dissatisfaction  in  other  “satellite” 
countries  showed  up  in  the  imprisonment  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  officials  accused  of  hostility  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  Czechoslovak  strike  of  1952  and  in  the 
East  German  riots  in  1953. 

After  the  June  1956  Poznan  riots,  Poland  allowed 
increasing  criticism  of  Communist  policies  in  spite  of 
Russian  objections,  and  evidence  of  the  independence 
of  Poland’s  Communist  Party  was  given  when  it  made 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka  its  First  Secretary.  He  had  been 
imprisoned  in  1949  for  advocating  a  “Titoist”  policy. 

Revolt  in  Hungary.  “Independent  Communism”  was 
also  emerging  in  Hungary.  In  October  riots  in  Buda¬ 
pest  resulted  in  the  return  of  former  Premier  Imre 
Nagy,  deposed  in  1955  when  he  stopped  collectivization 
of  Hungarian  agriculture  and  tried  to  shift  industrial 
production  to  consumer  goods.  But  the  rioting  had 
turned  to  nation-wide  revolt,  and  Nagv  called  for  help 
from  the  Soviet  army  stationed  in  Hungary.  Soon, 
however,  he  began  urging  the  departure  of  these 
troops,  denounced  the  Warsaw  Pact  (an  alliance  of 
the  Eastern  European  countries),  proclaimed  the 
neutrality  of  Hungary  and  restored  the  prewar  politi¬ 
cal  parties. 

Russian  tanks  and  troops  began  entering  Hungary 
November  1.  Nagy  was  replaced  as  Premier  by  an¬ 
other  member  of  his  cabinet,  Janos  Kadar,  who  asked 
for  Soviet  help  in  putting  down  the  continuing  revolt. 


UN  ACTION  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  HUNGARY 


•  Oct.  28. — Security  Council  places  Russian  inter¬ 
vention  in  Hungary  on  Agenda  at  U.S.  request. 

•  Oct.  30 — Security  Council  meets  at  U.S.  request 
to  consider  Israeli  invasion  of  Egypt.  Britain  and 
France  veto  U.S.  resolution  that  Israel  withdraw 
and  other  UN  members  refrain  from  assisting  her. 

•  Oct.  31 — British  and  French  forces  attack  Egypt. 
Security  Council  adopts  Yugoslav  resolution  calling 
emergency  General  Assembly  meeting. 

•  Nov.  1 — General  Assembly  adopts  U.S.  resolution 
calling  for  an  immediate  cease-fire,  halting  move¬ 
ment  of  military  forces  into  the  area,  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  forces,  cooperation  of  all  UN  members. 

•  Nov.  4 — General  Assembly  adopts  Canadian  reso¬ 
lution  to  establish  an  emergency  international  force 
to  end  hostilities  in  Egypt.  Authorizes  General 
Burns  to  recruit  observer  corps  not  to  include  na¬ 
tions  of  Big  Five.  Security  Council  meets  at  U.S. 
request  to  consider  Nagy  appeal  for  help  against 
Russian  intervention.  Soviet  Union  vetoes  U.S. 


resolution  calling  on  her  to  desist  from  intervention. 
Security  Council  calls  special  session  of  General 
Assembly  on  Hungary.  Assembly  meets  and  asks 
Secretary-General  to  send  observers  to  Hungary 
to  seek  ways  to  end  fighting. 

•  Nov.  6 — Britain  and  France  agree  to  cease-fire. 

•  Nov.  7 — General  Assembly  adopts  Asian-African 
resolution  calling  for  immediate  withdrawal  of 
British,  French  and  Israeli  troops  from  Egypt. 
Establishes  7-nation  Advisory  Commission  to  help 
set  up  UN  Command. 

•  Nov.  8 — General  Assembly  approves  resolution 
by  U.S.  and  Cuba  calling  on  Hungary  and  USSR 
to  stop  interfering  with  Red  Cross  supplies  to 
Hungary  and  Austrian  resolution  calling  on  all 
member  countries  to  give  immediate  aid. 

•  Nov.  11 — Red  Cross  convoy  admitted  to  Hungary. 

•  Nov.  12 — Kadar  rejects  UN  inspection  of  Hun- 
garv,  calling  revolt  a  domestic  affair. 

•  Nov.  15 — First  UN  troops  land  in  Egypt. 
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WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  POLICIES  WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  FOLLOW  IN  THE  COMING  DAYS? 


1.  Provide  all  necessary  relief  and  assistance  to  those 
who  have  been  uprooted  by  the  fighting  in  Hungary 

and  the  Middle  East.  The  United  States  Government 
has  indicated  its  desire  to  assist  Hungarian  refugees 
and  offers  have  been  made  to  assist  a  United  Nations 
relief  program.  American  private  agencies,  including 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  are  also 
attempting  to  meet  the  needs  there.  Under  the  expir¬ 
ing  Refugee  Relief  Act  the  Administration  has  moved 
swiftly  to  admit  up  to  5,000  Hungarian  refugees. 
Less  has  been  said  and  done  about  the  Egyptians  who 
have  been  made  hungry  and  homeless  by  the  hostili¬ 
ties,  but  efforts  should  be  made  to  help  them  as  well. 

2.  Continue  the  policy  of  peaceful  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  and  strengthen  the  United  Nations.  The 

fragile  nature  of  a  peace  based  on  mutual  terror  and 
j  the  need  for  peaceful  settlements  seem  to  have  been 
f  amply  illustrated.  Two  points  have  been  emphasized 

g  by  recent  events:  (1)  Hostilities  in  one  tension  area, 

g  Egypt,  seem  to  have  had  a  direct  relation  in  inviting 
violence  in  another  tension  area,  Hungary.  (2)  “Small 
wars,”  as  in  Egypt,  will  not  stay  confined  to  a  limited 
territory  or  a  limited  number  of  belligerents  for  very 
long  unless  the  fighting  is  stopped. 

The  United  States  acted  quickly  and  properly  in  the 
United  Nations  in  opposing  the  Israeli,  British  and 
French  attack  upon  Egypt  and  the  Soviet  attack  in 
Hungary.  The  announced  decision  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  on  November  14  to  act  through  the  United 
Nations  rather  than  unilaterally  also  seems  eminently 
sound. 

In  his  speech  to  the  nation  on  October  31,  1956  the 
President  pointed  to  the  goal  of  a  world  where  security 
could  be  based  on  law,  in  these  words : 

. .  .“as  I  review  the  march  of  world  events  in  recent 
years,  I  am  ever  more  deeply  convinced  that  the 
processes  of  the  United  Nations  represent  the 
soundest  hope  for  peace  in  the  world.  For  this  very 
reason,  I  believe  that  the  processes  of  the  United 
Nations  need  further  to  be  developed  and  strength¬ 
ened.  I  speak  particularly  of  increasing  its  ability 
to  secure  justice  under  international  law  .  .  . 
“There  can  be  no  peace — without  law  .  .  .  The  peace 
we  seek  and  need  means  much  more  than  mere 
absence  of  war.  It  means  the  acceptance  of  law, 
and  the  fostering  of  justice,  in  all  the  world.” 

But  to  create  a  system  of  world  law,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  a  good  many  present  policies.  Among 
other  things,  a  Charter  Review  conference  would  need 
to  be  held  to  consider  the  question  of  the  veto  and 
representation  in  the  General  Assembly,  expanded 
jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court,  formulation  of  a  code 
of  laws  and  enforcement  procedures.  The  present 
State  Department  policy  (resulting  from  agitation  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Bricker  Amendment)  opposing 
United  States  participation  in  any  international  con¬ 
vention  or  agreement  which  might  have  an  effect  on 
internal  law  in  the  United  States  would  have  to  be 
changed.  A  complete  disarmament  plan,  rather  than 
reduction-of-arms  plan,  would  need  to  be  developed. 

If  the  President’s  statement  is  to  be  implemented 
rather  than  remain  just  a  noble  hope,  a  start  should 
be  made  now.  The  public  needs  to  indicate  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  respond  to  this  approach. 


3.  Make  a  fresh  approach  to  Middle  East  problems 
through  the  United  Nations.  The  Middle  East 
should  be  viewed  as  a  region  to  be  developed  rather 
than  a  military  perimeter  in  the  East- West  struggle 
or  the  battleground  of  the  Arabs  and  Israelis. 

The  Middle  East  has  untapped  resources.  The  Jordan 
River  can  be  developed  to  provide  power  and  bring 
new  lands  under  cultivation.  The  entire  Nile  Valley 
should  be  developed  as  a  hydrological  unit  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  a  June  28,  1956  Report  on  African  Water 
Development,  possibly  including  the  construction  of 
the  Aswan  Dam.  The  United  States  can  and  should 
play  a  prominent  role  in  forwarding  the  economic 
development  of  the  Middle  East  through  the  appro¬ 
priate  United  Nations  agencies. 

Temperate,  constructive  leadership  in  all  nations  is 
essential  to  meet  the  vast  social  and  economic  needs, 
establish  confidence,  solve  the  continuously  aggravat¬ 
ing  Palestine  Arab  refugee  problem,  and  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  Israel’s  boundaries. 

The  United  States  should  lead  in  formulating  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  Suez  Canal  problem  which  will  recognize 
both  the  rights  of  the  Egyptians  and  those  of  all 
nations  which  use  the  Canal.  Ultimately  it  would 


What  Can  the  Individual  Citizen  Do? 

•  Write  President  Eisenhower  commending  him 
for  his  recent  efforts  to  prevent  war  and  to  rely 
upon  the  United  Nations.  Urge  that  the  United 
States  seek  to  settle  all  disputes  peacefully,  that 
it  keep  the  door  open  for  negotiation,  rely  upon 
the  United  Nations,  work  toward  the  goal  of 
world  law  and  develop  new  and  affirmative  policies 
on  the  Middle  East  and  Eastern  Europe. 

•  Write  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  your 
views,  or  better  still,  talk  with  them  during  the 
next  few  weeks  before  they  return  to  Washington. 

•  Write  your  views  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
your  paper  or  talk  with  him  personally  urging  him 
to  write  an  editorial.  Washington  will  be  watch¬ 
ing  the  mood  of  the  country  as  well  as  events 
overseas. 


seem  desirable  to  formulate,  in  relationship  to  the 
United  Nations,  some  set  of  rules  and  means  of  settling 
disputes  which  would  apply  to  all  international  water¬ 
ways  so  that  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  may 
arbitrarily  disrupt  world  trade. 

4.  Recognize  that  people  who  are  or  have  been  under 
foreign  domination  have  a  right  to  equality  in  the 
world  community.  Sherman  Adams,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  approved  this  principle  in  his  November  4 
appearance  on  television,  but  also  said  the  “white 
race”  is  undoubtedly  “going  to  hang  together”  in 
world  affairs.  Clarence  Pickett  said  at  the  Friends 
Conference  on  Race  Relations,  September  2:  “More 
than  we  like  to  admit,  there  is  a  growing  separation 
between  the  nations  of  color  and  the  white  nations 
and  we,  thus  far,  have  not  succeeded  in  checking  it, 
but  in  some  cases  have  made  a  marked  contribution 
to  it.” 
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We  in  the  United  States  should  make  common  cause 
with  all  the  world’s  peoples  of  whatever  race  or  nation 
to  help  ensure  them  a  government  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing  and  a  decent  life  free  from  the  fear  of  war. 

The  United  States  has  rightly  given  strong  moral 
support  to  Hungarians  in  their  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  Military  commitments  to  France  and 
Britain  should  not  prevent  similar  support  in  the 
United  Nations  for  the  Algerians  and  Cypriots. 

5.  In  Europe,  search  for  fundamental  solutions.  The 
heart  of  the  problem  in  Eastern  Europe  would 
seem  to  be  the  East- West  military  struggle.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
regard  friendly  governments  in  Eastern  Europe  as 
essential  to  Soviet  security. 

Viewing  the  tragic  events  in  Hungary  in  recent  weeks, 
Americans  must  ask  themselves  some  searching  ques¬ 
tions — was  our  government  acting  responsibly  when 
it  advocated  “liberation”  of  the  satellites  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  unofficial  Radio  Free  Europe  to  stimulate 
unrest,  without  at  the  same  time  foreseeing  the  cur¬ 
rent  bloodshed  and  oppression?  Could  the  slaughter 
have  been  avoided  by  a  vigorous  American  policy 
aimed  at  finding  new  solutions  rather  than  promoting 
NATO  and  a  rearmed  Germany,  which  the  Soviet 
Union  greatly  fears? 

Walter  Lippmann  has  recently  revived  the  suggestion 
of  a  neutral  belt  of  nations  through  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  including  Germany  as  one  alternative 
to  a  tense  and  divided  Europe.  Senator  Ralph  E. 
Flanders  of  Vermont,  on  the  Senate  floor  on  June  26, 
1956,  suggested  a  free,  demilitarized  and  united  Ger¬ 
many,  This  would  settle  an  important  outstanding 
political  problem  and  provide  a  pilot  project  for  further 
disarmament.  On  November  17  the  Soviet  Union 
proposed  aerial  inspection  in  a  1000  mile  belt  through 
Europe,  looking  forward  to  the  possible  liquidation 
of  all  armed  forces  except  tho.se  necessary  for  internal 
policing  and  protection  of  frontiers  in  this  zone. 


6.  Rethink  the  present  emphasis  on  military  pacts. 

NATO  and  SEATO  have  been  badly  shaken  by 
recent  events;  the  Baghdad  Pact,  which  the  United 
States  encouraged  but  did  not  join,  seems  almost 
defunct.  In  the  past  these  pacts  have  tended  to 
alienate  the  United  States  from  large  groups  of 
colonial  or  former  colonial  peoples  and  have  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  achieving  a  general  European 
settlement.  In  the  recent  crisis  the  United  States 
has  turned  to  the  United  Nations,  not  its  military 
allies,  and  has  found  much  support  from  neutral 
and  uncommitted  nations. 
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